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AETIFICIAL LIMBS

lieved that he would return and reestablish
his righteous rule. This story of Arthur is
supposed to have some foundation in fact.
It has been used as a basis for many poems,
notably Tennyson's Idylls of the King.

ARTICHOKE, a well-known plant some-
what resembling the thistle, with large, di-
vided, prickly leaves. The erect flower-stem
terminates in a large, round head of num-
erous oval, spiny scales, which surround the
flowers. The fleshy bases of the scales, with
the large receptacle, are the parts that are
eaten. The Jerusalem artichoke is a species
of sunflower, whose roots are used like
potatoes. (Illustration, page 236.)

ARTICLE, in grammar, a name given to
two words used as limiting adjectives. They
are the definite article, the, and the indefinite
article, a or an. See ADJECTIVE.

ARTICLES, THE THIRTY-NINE, of the
Church of England, a statement of the par-
ticular points of doctrine, thirty-nine in
number, maintained by the English Church.
They were first promulgated by a convoca-
tion held in London in 1562-1563 and were
confirmed by royal authority. The original
articles, forty-two in number, were drawn up
by a commission of eight bishops, eight
divines, eight civilians and eight lawyers ap-
pointed in 1551, Ridley, Cranmer and
Coverdale being among the number, and
were issued in the reign of Edward VL
Queen Mary would not acknowledge them,
but, under Elizabeth, Archbishop Parker
revised them, reducing them to thirty-nine.
They were ratified anew in 1604 and 1628.
They are a formula, not a creed, of the
Church. By the Clerical Subscription Act
of 1866, the clergy do not have to subscribe
to these articles, but declare an assent to
them and the Prayer Book. Since 1871
members of Oxford and Cambridge Univer-
sities have not been obliged to sign them.
This formula is now accepted by the Episco-
palian churches of Scotland, Ireland and
America.

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. See

CONFEDERATION, ARTICLES OF.

ARTICULATION, in anatomy, the proc-
ess whereby the bones are joined together,
A good example of articulation is the union
of the two bones which form the shoulder
joint. (For detailed description, see the
article JOINTS.)

Articulation is also used to signify the
distinct utterance of sounds in speech.

ARTIFICIAL, alirtifish'al, LIMBS. Ac-
cident and disease have always resulted in
loss of limbs, and rude substitutes for them
were early designed. But it was not until
the nineteenth century that substitutes were
made so successfully as partially to conceal
the wearer's loss. At the outbreak of the
World War the "United States had pro-
gressed farther than any other nation in the
science of making artificial parts of the
body, but the serious character of the fighting
in that struggle caused the art to develop
rapidly in Europe. Arms, legs, noses, eyes
and ears are now made with marvelous
skill, and the wearers are able to perform
almost all kinds of work; in addition, they
may engage in many sports.
How Made. Limbs are made principally
of the fine, close-grained wood of the English
weeping willow, though aluminum is now
used to a considerable extent because of its
lightness and strength. If the limb is to be
made of wood, the piece is first turned in the
lathe to the general shape of a leg or arm
and then hollowed out until the shell is from
one-fourth to five-eighths of an inch thick. It
is then whittled down to the general shape
required, when the proper angles and de-
pression in the top of the inside portion are
cut so that it will exactly fit the stump for
which it is intended. Upon the accuracy of
this fit depends the comfort which the wearer
will enjoy. The foot is whittled out entirely
by hand, and is fastened to the leg by means
of a hinge; the more expensive pieces have
another hinge fitted up for the toes. When
the amputation is above the knee, another
hinge is prepared for the knee-joint, so that
the leg will swing readily in walking. After
the wooden pieces have been completed and
polished, a fine piece of rawhide is shrunk
over them and fastened by means of glue.
As the skin dries it shrinks and adds much
strength, but does not increase the weight
materially. The bottom of the foot is made
of soft rubber, for the purpose of giving a
natural spring in walking. Limbs are at-
tached usually by means of leather bands
which may be laced tight, or are held up by
straps running over the shoulders like sus-
penders. Arms are often so fitted that the
hand may be unscrewed, and a knife or fork
or hair brush, made especially for the pur-
pose, put in its place. Deformed feet are
often pieced out with blocks of wood whittled
to the proper shape.